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from American oratory of all periods* When
Dickens first visited the country in 1843 he
seized upon this immediately, and of course
caricatured it. It struck me also very forcibly on
my first visit in 1886 and there are frequent notes
on it, with youthful comments of my own (quite
worthless) in the records I kept at the time. No
doubt it still survives, but very feebly, if at all,
among the people whom it has been my lot to
encounter in this year of disillusion.

The part of a deliberate example-setter is diffi-
cult to play for nations as for individuals. The
Americans have had their share of the disappoint-
ments that invariably attend it. They, or at least the
leaders of thought among them, are disappointed
to-day not because the other nations have failed to
follow their example but because they feel the
example itself has deteriorated. Sometimes they
seek relief for their feelings by propaganda directed
against misdoings of other nations, such as the
iniquities of British rule in India, (a question which
very few of them even faintly understand, though
they will lecture you on it by the hour), or by
reminding us of the war we waged to compel the
Chinese to accept the opium traffic, a handy and
rather effective stick to beat us with. But oftener
they vent their disappointment on themselves.
Along with their concern for crime, lawlessness
and political corruption as domestic evils .goes a
bitter feeling that they are setting a bad example
to the rest of the world. It is a feeling that